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lion.  It  is  not  enougli  to  secure  the  great 
salutary  purposes  of  the  bitter  experience 
through  which  they  have  passed,  that  they 
should  be  humbled,  mortified,  convinced  of 
their  folly  and  madness,  and  angry  with 
the  guides  who  have  misled  them.  We 
must  not  treat  it  as  if  it  were  a fair  fight 
for  an  equally  honorable  object ; and  as  if 
now,  in  the  midst  of  victory,  we  could  af- 
ford to  make  light  of  its  cause,  and  encour- 
age them  to  think  well  of  themselves,  be- 
cause their  bravery  has  offset  their  wrong. 
We  should  forgive,  and  at  the  same  time 
make  them  feel  and  repent  of  their  sin. 

How  shall  this  be  done  ? Not,  certainly, 
by  taunting  them  in  our  hour  of  victory. 
Not  by  rej)roaches  and  unkindness.  Still 
less  by  coaxing  and  by  praise.  Still  less 
by  slurring  over  the  wrongs  they  have 
committed,  and  forcing  ourselves,  while 
they  are  yet  sullen  and  unreconciled  in 
heart,  upon  their  unwilling  fellowship. 

How  then  ? By  God’s  method  — “ good- 
ness and  severity.”  Kindness  and  mag- 
nanimous silence  to  those  who  see  and  feel 
that  they  have  been  in  the  wrong — aid  for 
all  in  the  sufferings  in  which  they  are  in- 
volved— dignified  reserve  towards  those 
who  simply  submit  because  they  must,  and 
with  a dogged  confession,  but  without  a 
right  feeling,  that  they  have  been  led 
astray  — kindness  coupled  with  self-respect, 
justice  administered  with  mercy,  and  se- 
verity, where  it  is  needed,  without  passion 
and  revenge  — such  is  the  spirit  in  which 
we  should  deal  with  them. 

The  policy  to  which  such  a spirit  leads  is 
obvious.  It  is  one  which  will  not  wipe  out, 
but  cut  deeper,  and  color  brighter,  the 
great  moral  lessons  of  the  war.  It  will  be 
one  of  absolute  forgiveness,  and  of  a frater- 
nal welcome  back  to  all  the  privileges  of  the 
old  Union  (except  slavery)  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  misled  population  of  the  rebel 
States.  It  will  not  be  a policy  of  wholesale 


The  farewell  words  of  the  President  Elect,  on 
leaving  his  home,  11th  Feb,  1861,  were  then 
copied  by  our  own  hand  and  sent  to  many  reli- 
gious papers  with  a request  for  the  prayers  of 
meir  readers : — 

My  Friends  : No  one  not  in  my  position 
can  appreciate  the  sadness  I feel  at  this  parting. 
To  this  people  I owe  all  that  I am.  Here  I have 
lived  more  than  a quarter  of  a century , here  my 
children  were  born,  and  here  one  of  them  lies 
buried.  I know  not  how  soon  I shall  see  you 
again.  A duty  devolves  upon  me  which  is,  per- 
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confiscation  and  punishment,  but  rather  of 
general  amnesty  and  restoration.  This  will 
be  the  goodness  which  every  great  and 
magnanimous  government  should  extend  to ' 
the  misguided  and  the  guilty.  But  it 
should  be,  at  the  same  time,  a policy  of  ex- 
patriation and  disfranchisement  of  those 
wicked  leaders  and  conspirators,  and  espe- 
cially those  who  had  been  in  the  service, 
and  enjoyed  the  honours  and  emoluments 
of  the  Government,  who  have -involved  the 
rebel  Stqtes  in  this  fearful  guilt,  and  all  the 
country  in  this  bitter  woe.  This  will  be  the 
severity  without  which  the  magistrate  would 
bear  the  sword  in  vain.  To  fail  to  disfran- 
chise those  guilty  conspirators  who  concoct- 
ed this  rebellion  — and  a baser  set  than 
which,  in  personal  character,  our  foulest 
political  life  never  spawned  — would  subject 
us  to  the  just  ridicule  and  contempt  of  the 
world.  This  would  not  be  mercy  but  weak- 
ness. It  would  not  be  magnanimous  but 
base.  It  would  exhibit  a nation  powerful 
without  dignity,  and  so  weakly  merciful  as 
to  be  void  of  self  respect.  Mr.  Beecher, 
running  into  one  of  those  extremes  to  which 
he  is  so  prone,  says  he  would  let  Jefferson 
Davis  go,  just  as  he  would  abstain  from 
smashing  a wasp.  A wasp ! Mr.  BEEch- 
er’s  fertile  imagination  might  have  found 
some  more  fitting  creature  than  this  with 
which  to  compare  one  of  the  most  gigantic 
and  destructive  evil  doers  in  the  history  of 
the  world ! 

We  owe  it  to  the  cause  of  a republican 
government,  founded  upon  Christianity,  to 
demonstrate  to  the  nations  that  we  have  all 
those  attributes  of  sovereignty  which,  at  the 
same  time,  elicit  reverence,  and  win  affec- 
tion, and  kindle  enthusiastic  loyalty.  We 
have  demonstrated  our  power.  We  are  in 
the  process,  of  proving  our  mercy  and  mag- 
nanimity. Let  us  not  fail  to  exhibit  the 
majesty  of  calm  and  un impassioned  justice. 


haps,  gi’eater  than  that  which  has  devolved  upon 
any  other  man  since  the  days  of  Washington. 
He  never  would  have  succeeded  except  for  the 
aid  of  Divine  Providence,  upon  which  he  at  all 
times  relied.  I feel  that  I cannot  succeed 
' without  the  same  Divine  aid  which  sustained  him, 
and  on  the  same  Almighty  Being  I place  my 
reliance  for  support ; and  I hope  you,  ray  friends, 
will  all  pray  that  I may  receive  that  Divine  as- 
sistance without  which  I,  cannot  succeed,  but 
with  which  success  is  certain.  Again  I bid  you 
all  an  affectionate  farewell. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  THE  PKESIDENT. 

From  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  15th  April. 

How  awful  and  solemn  the  blow  which 
has  fallen  upon  every  true  heart  in  the  na- 
tion ! Abraham  Lincoln,  the  man  of  the 
people,  whom  the  Providence  of  God  had 
raised  to  be  “ the  foremost  man  of  all  this 
world,”  in  the  flush  of  his  success  over  the 
enemies  of  his  country,  while  the  peals  of 
exultation  for  a great  work  accomplished 
were  yet  ringing  in  his  ears,  when  his  coun- 
trymen, of  all  parties,  and  liberal  minds 
abroad,  had  just  begun  to  learn  the  measure 
of  his  goodness  and  greatness,  is  struck  down 
by  the  hand  of  the  assassin.  All  of  him 
* that  could  perish  now  lies  in  the  cold  em- 
braces of  death.  His  warm,  kindly,  gener- 
ous heart  beats  no  more ; his  cool,  deliber- 
ate, wise  and  noble  brain  thinks  for  us  no 
more  ; his  services  to  his  nation  and  to  man- 
kind are  ended ; and  he  has  gone  to  the  Ee- 
warder  of  all  sincere,  honest,  useful  en- 
deavor. The  tears  and  lamentations  of 
twenty  millions  of  people,  who  are  stricken 
as  they  never  were  before  by  the  death  of  a 
single  man,  follow  him  to  his  bier,  as  their 
gratitude  and  lasting  reverence  will  follow 
his  fame  through  all  time  to  come. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  earned  the  love  of  his 
countrymen  to  a greater  degree,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  person  who  filled  the  Presi- 
dent’s chair,  scarcely  excepting  the  “ Father 
of  his  Country.”  For  Washington  the  uni- 
versal feeling  of  love  was  toned  to  a grave 
and  profound  awe  by  the  imperturbable  dig- 
nity of  his  character,  and  the  impressive 
majesty  of  his  presence.  No  one  could  ap- 
proach him,  even  with  those  deep  and  lively 
sentiments  of  admiration  which  the  gran- 
deur and  disinterestedness  of  his  career  al- 
ways awakened,  without  being  impressed 
with  a certain  solemn  veneration.  Next  to 
Washington,  President  Jackson  had  taken 
the  firmest  hold  of  the  popular  mind,  by  the 
magnanimity  of  his  impulses,  the  justice  of 
his  sentiments,  and  the  inflexible  honesty  of 
his  purposes.  But  the  impetuosity  of  Jack- 
son,  the  violence  with  which  he  sometimes 
pursued  his  ends,  made  him  as  ardent  ene- 
mies as  he  had  friends.  But  Mr.  Lincoln, 
who  had  none  of  Washington’s  elevation,  or 
none  of  Jackson’s  energy,  jet  by  his  kindli- 
ness, his  integrity,  his  homely  popular  hu- 
mour, and  his  rare  native  instinct  of  the 
popular  will,  has  won  as  large  a place  in 
the  private  heart,  while  history  will  assign 
him  no  less  a place  in  the  public  history  of 
the  nation. 

It  was  the  fate  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  without 
solicitation  or  wish  of  his  own,  to  become  the 


leader  of  the  people  at  a time  of  gigantic  dis- 
turbance and  transition  ; during  four  years 
of  convulsive  and  almost  agonizing  civil  war, 
he  has  been  the  centre  of  the  tumult ; upon 
him  it  has  fallen  to  direct  the  movement, 
and  to  give  tone  to  the  spirit  of  th>3  public. 
How  ably  he  has  managed,  the  flags  upon 
every  house-top  at  the  very  moment  of  his 
death  bore  a gay  and  exultant  witness ; how 
skilfully  he  has  avoided  and  postponed  need- 
less troubles,  the  ease  and  tranquillity  of  our 
return  from  a time  of  passionate  conflict  to  a 
time  of  serene  repose  is  a proof ; how  wisely 
he  has  contrived  to  put  off  the  suggestions 
of  an  extreme  or  fanatical  zeal  everybody 
has  been  ready  to  acknowledge,  for  Mr.  Lin- 
coln brought  to  his  high  office  no  prejudice 
of  section,  no  personal  resentments,  no  un- 
kind or  bitter  feelings  of  hatred,  and  through- 
out the  trying  time  of  his  admiftistration  he 
has  never  uttered  one  rancorous  word  to- 
wards the  South,  or  towards  his  political 
opponents.  He  contemplated  the  responsi- 
bilities of  his  great  charge  with  the  calm  de- 
sire to  do  his  duty  under  the  light  of  con- 
science and  truth,  and  the  best  interests  of 
his  country. 

The  whole  nation  mourns  the  death  of  its 
President,  but  no  part  of  it  ought  to  mourn 
that  death  more  keenly  than  our  brothers  of 
the  South,  who  had  more  to  expect  from  his 
clemency  and  sense  of  justice  than  from  any 
other  man  who  could  succeed  to  his  position. 
The  insanity  of  the  assassination,  indeed,  if 
it  was  instigated  by  the  rebels,  appears  in 
the  stronger  light  when  we  reflect  on  the 
generosity  and  tenderness  with  which  he 
was  disposed  to  close  up  the  war,  to  bury  its 
feuds,  to  heal  over  its  wounds,  and  to  restore 
to  all  parts  of  the  nation  that  good  feeling 
which  once  prevailed,  and  which-  ought  to 
prevail  again.  Let  us  pray  God  that  those 
who  come  after  him  may  imitate  his  virtues, 
and  imbibe  the  spirit  of  his  goodness. 

From  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  17th  April. 

The  rebellion,  as  it  dies,  wins  its  most 
signal  victory. 

By  the  blow  of  an  assassin,  — who  profits 
by  the  unsuspicious  courage  of  one  of  the 
most  generous  of  men,  — the  rebellion 
takes  the  life  of  the  only  man  in  this 
country  who  could  have  saved  the  lives 
of  its  leaders. 

* ^ This  act  of  cowardice  will  outlive  the 
memory  of  every  other  act  of  the  rebellion. 
It  is  its  most  fitting  memorial. 

Whether,  with  some  historians,  we  con- 
sider the  great  rebellion  as  beginning  when 
a coward’s  blow  struck  Mr.  Sumner  down, 
or  whether,  with  others,  we  count  it  as  be- 
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ginning  when  outlaws  of  Missouri  were 
permitted  to  make  ravages  on  unarmed 
settlers  in  the  wilderness,  or  whether  its 
birthday  were  the  day  when  an  army 
opened  fire  upon  a starving  company  of 
men  which  had  spared  them  for  weeks  as 
they  made  their  open  approaches,  or  whether 
its  birth  is  to  be  reckoned  from  the  time 
when  its  leaders  swore  fealty  to  the  Con- 
stitution only  that  they  might  plunder  the 
nation’s  treasury  and  arsenals,  — one  rul- 
ing principle  has  presided  in  its  history 
from  its  birth  to  its  death.  In  the  moment 
of  its  death,  that  principle  reveals  itself 
most  precisely,  in  two  deeds  of  the  meanest 
and  lowest  crime,  to  which  no  savages  till 
now  known  in  history  would  have  de- 
scended. 

And  as  to  the  methods  of  the  rebellion, 

— whether  its  most  distinguished  invention 
in  war,  till  now,  were  the  hanging  unarmed 
citizens,  seized  in  their  beds,  over  the 
tracks  of  railways,  as  a lesson  to  travellers, 

— or  the  sending  emissaries  into  the  country 
of  its  enemies  to  overturn  trains  of  cars 
and  take  the-  lives  of  women,  children  and 
gray-haired  men,  together,  hundreds  of 
miles  from  the  seat  of  war,  — or  the  firing, 
at  an  hour  agreed  upon,  of  the  hotels  of  a 
great  city,  filled  with  travellers  from  every 
country,  who  had  no  concern  in  warfare,  — 
or  the  burning  of  ships  upon  the  seas,  as 
the  signal  to  lure  brave  men  to  their  de- 
struction when  they  urged  all  speed  on 
their  vessels  in  hope  ot  saving  life,  — or 
the  collecting  of  prisoners  of  war  by  thou- 
sands in  a prison  where  they  would  freeze 
to  death  in  slow  but  certain  torture,  — or 
the  gathering  them  beneath  an  almost  trop- 
ical sun  in  mid-summer,  and  starving  them 
in  the  long  madness  of  delayed  death,  — 
whatever  boast  may  be  made  by  General 
Lee,  the  head  of  the  army,  or  Mr.  Davis, 
the  head  of  the  State,  as  to  their  ingenuity 
in  devising  these  modern  improvements  in 
warfare  for  which  they  are  responsible,  the 
two  crimes  of  Friday  are  still  the  acts 
which  will  outlive  them  all  in  memory. 
Nothing  can  be  more  wicked  or  more  base 
than  have  been  all  these  new  methods  of 
barbarous  warfare.  But  when  the  ruler  of 
a nation  is  murdered  in  cold  blood,  the  act 
is  remembered  as  is  no  other  murder  ; and 
the  chivalry  which  kills  unarmed  nurses 
who  are  vainly  trying  to  defend  a sick  man 
from  his  assassin  is  especially  and  typically 
Southern.  We  will  do  the  rebels  the 
justice  to  say,  that  their  system  of  warfare 
embraces  many  other  acts  as  atrocious. 
But  the  station  and  the  condition  of  the 
victims,  and  the  moment  selected  for  the 


murders,  give  these  two  crimes  a pre-emin- 
ence which  will  make  them  the  monument 
of  all. 

To  speak  of  these  murderers  simply  as 
accomplices  of  the  Confederate  government 
at  Danville,  we  need  not  produce  their 
credentials  signed  by  Mr.  Davis.  He  has 
been  carrying  on  war  for  more  than  four 
years  in  a spirit  which  is  recognized  at 
once  as  the  inspiration  of  these  crimes. 
And  these  crimes  theniselves  belong  to  that 
outer  circle^ of  barbarism  which  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Confederate  States  is  pledged 
to  defend.  It  is  more  than  four  years  since, 
that  a colleague  of  Mr.  Davig  in  the  Senate 
said  that  the  people  of  Mississippi  would 
hang  a United  States  senator  by  the  way- 
side  if  he  were  found  in  their  country,  and, 
as  he  said  so,  he  approved  of  the  determi- 
nation. He  made  himself  party  in  the  in- 
tention. When  the  Confederate  States 
withdrew  from  such  chetk  as  the  Federal 
government  had  on  them,  it  was  to  inau- 
gurate in  fact  just  such  a system  of  murder 
to  their  political  opponents  as  had  been 
here  proclaimed.  The  ^murder  of  the  loy- 
ahsts  of  Tennessee  was  only  one  example 
of  such  crimes.  The  murder  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  another.  If  any  Confederate  au- 
thority had,  in  the  faintest  whisper,  dis- 
owned them  heretofore,  we  should  have 
less  right  now  to  charge  such  acts  on  the 
government  which  profits  by  them.  But 
that  government  has  never  dared  repudi- 
ate one  of  them.  The  Tennessee  murders, 
the  crime  for  which  Beall  was  hanged,  the 
New  York  fires,  the  atrocities  of  Semmes, 
the  agonies  of  Belle  Isle,  and  the  starvation 
of  thousands  at  Andersonville  and  Salis- 
bury, are  to  this  hour  tacitly  justified  by 
the  government  at  the  hands  of  whose 
agents  they  were  wrought. 

That  government  cannot  disown  them 
and  preserve  caste  among  its  people.  It 
cannot  disown  them  in  truth.  But  for  that 
it  is  careless.  It  cannot  disown  them  with- 
out sacrificing-  itself.  Therefore  they  have 
never  been  disowned.  They  never  can  be. 
So  much  direct  right  is  there  for  charging 
a similar  act,  which  has  been  a thousand 
times  threatened  by  the  organs  of  that  gov- 
ernment, and  is  now  carried  out,  in  precisely 
the  way  which  they  have  prefigured,  upon 
the  men  who  stand  convicted  of  like  atroci- 
ties committed  on  a larger  scale. 

The  truth  is,  that  assassination  is  a part 
of  the  system  against  which  for  these  four 
years  we  have  made  war.  The  war  is  the 
war  of  civilization  against  barbarism.  It  is 
the  war  of  a people  which  cultivates  the  arts 
of  peace,  and  looks  for  a steady  improvement 
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in  social  order,  against  a people  pledged  to 
resist  all  such  improvement,  and  proud  of 
their  skill  in  the  arts  of  bloodshed.  When 
the' war  began,  the  first  feeling  of  the  coun- 
try was  that  it  was  the  rebellion  of  outlaws 
against  civil  order.  The  special  crime  we 
thought  of  then  was  treason.  Treason  was 
justly  charged,  but  it  Avas  not  our  only  ene- 
my. Less  superficial  students  soon  saw  that 
here  was  a republic  matched  against  an 
oligarchy,  — democracy  fighting  against  aris- 
tocracy. But  that  statement  does  not  de- 
fine the  contest.  As  we  went  on,  the  coun- 
try found  that  universal  freedom  Avas  at 
issue,  against  the  right  to  carry  slavery 
everywhere.  But  that  was  not  all.  We 
foun4  that  Ave  were  contending,  under  the 
system  by  which  a Christian  civilization 
has  instigated  warfare,  against  those  who 
were  'proud  to  acknowledge  that  they 
knew  no  higher  law  than  passion.  We 
found,  that  is,  thajb  Ave  Avere lighting  against 
barbarians.  The  struggle  is  one  of  the  strug- 
gles which  must  come  as  the  world  advan- 
ces, now  in  an  arena  of  blood,  now  in  hap- 
pier conflicts,  betAV^en  civilizaiton  and  bar- 
barism. 

One  feature  of  this  barbarism  is  slavery. 
But  that  is  only  one.  Another  feature  is  an 
oligarchy  Avhich  oppresses  all  labouring  men. 
But  that  is  only  one.  One  feature  is  the 
maintenance  of  ignorance.  But  that  is  only 
one.  One  feature  is  the  setting  religion 
outside  of  life,  — as  a piece  of  Sunday  orna- 
ment. But  that  is  only  one.  Duelling,  the 
starvation  of  the  poor,  the  oppression  of  mi- 
norities, the  debasement  of  Avomen,  the  im- 
prisonment of  strangers,  virtual  isolation 
from  all  mankind,  are  all  separate  parts  of 
the  system.  But  no  one  of  them  is  to  be 
spoken  of  as  if  it  were  the  only  charateristic 
of  the  system,  or  as  if  it  gave  to  it  its  name. 
Its  name  is  barbarism ; murder  is  simply  one 
of  its  traits,  but  it  is  a necessary  and  essen- 
tial trait.  Through  the  whole  rebellion, 
and  long  before  the  rebellion,  it  was  seen  as 
one  of  the  natural  features  of  the  system.  It 
has  now  found  for  itself  a mark  sufficiently 
exalted  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  world 
and  of  history.  The  census  showed,  before 
the  war,  that  in  Texas,  in  days  of  peace,  a 
man’s  chance  of  being  murdered  was  twen- 
ty-four times  Avhat  it  was  in  Massachusetts. 
But  people  do  not  care  for  statistics.  It  is 
some  such  tragedy  as  that  of  Friday  which 
makes  them  rightly  estimate  the  social  sys- 
tem from  which  such  crimes  are  born. 

There  was  no  need  therefore  for  Booth  to 
scream  out  the  motto  of  the  State  of  Virginia 
as  he  fled  from  the  scene  of  murder.  With 
her  credentials  or  without  them,  no  one 


would  have  doubted  that  he  represented  her 
Interest  and  was  true  to  her  system.  It  is  in 
view  of  successive,  murders  of  more  humble 
victims,  — of  murder  on  the  wholesale  upon 
prisoners  of  war,  — of  incendiary  attempts 
planned  by  officers  commissioned  by  them, 
— all  crimes  which  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment dares  not  disown,  — that  it  and  its 
system  will  be  held  responsible  for  this  cen- 
tral and  emblematic  crime.  It  is  of  no  con- 
sequence to  show  that  Booth  did  or  did  not 
hold  a^  parchment  with  its  authority.  His 
crime  is  a part  of  its  system  of  war,  — and 
for  it  thaCsystem  will  be  held  responsible. 

The  universal  sense  of  personal  grief,  as 
Avell  as  of  almost  irreparable  loss  to  the  na- 
tion, in  the  death  of  President  Lincoln,  finds 
scarcely  a parallel  in  history,  unless  it  be  in 
the  assassinations  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  and 
of  Wilham  the  first  Stadthold,^  William’s 
death  occurred  in  the  midst  of  the  tei’rible 
war  with  Spain,  during  which  Holland  rose 
from  the  condition  of  a province  to  that  of  a 
power  in  Europe.  The  death  of  William 
occasioned  profound  grief  and  great  conster- 
nation, and  to  all  human  appearance  it 
seemed  as  if  the  cause  of  the  young  republic 
was  lost ; but  the  nation  rose  to  the  emer- 
gency, and  the  young  Maurice  more  than 
filled  his  father’s  place  as  a Avarrior.  Henry 
IV.  was  assassinated  in  1610,  by  Francis 
Bavillac.  The  populace  were  ready  to  tear 
the  assassin  in  pieces,  and  eagerly  offered 
their  horses  to  quarter  him. 

Says  a historian,  — 

“ Never  did  the  death  of  a king  create 
such  a stupor,  or  cause  more  tears  to  flow. 
France  seemed  to  be  plunged  into  real 
mourning;  all  trade  was  suspended  m Paris; 
work  of  all  kinds  ceased;  the  roads  were 
covered  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
anxiously  inquiring  for  news ; and  when  as- 
sured of  their  misfortune,  they  cried  out, 
“ We  have  lost  our  father  ! We  have  lost 
our  father  I ’ ” 


[The  Editor  pf  the  Living  Age  asks  leave 
to  copy  a famliar  letter,  Avritten  bj^  himself, 
without  thought,  at  the  time,  of  printing  it.] 

Boston,  17th  April,  1865. 

In  the  great  calamity  Avhich  has  been 
brought  upon  us  by  “ the  chivalry,”  it  is  a 
comfort  to  remember  that,- when  full  of  joy  a 
week  before,  there  was  a wonderful  absence 
of  boasting ; and  that  even  on  our  Exchange, 
and  on  your  Wall  Street,  as  everywhere 
else,  most  humble  and  grateful  acknoAvledg- 
ments  to  God  were  made.  Had  it  been 


